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N the southern shore of Lake Ontario, near 
its eastern end, is a town of about 
twenty-three thousand inhabitants. 
It has maintained this level of i>oj>- 
ulation for fifty years, and in that 
time it has dropped from a condition 
of high commercial prosperity to one 
of deadly lethargy — when the grass 
grew in the interstices of the cobbles 
in the main streets — then arisen to a 
present condition of fair manufactur- 
ing prosperity, which has filled its 
streets with factory employees, their 
sweethearts and their wives. 

But the town has not yet, and per- 
haps never will, attain to the glory 
of its youth. Then the street s were 
filled with sailors, their sweethearts and their wives. 
Aside from the life of wealthy owners of the huge grain 
elevators that lined the east bank of the river, with, 
perhaps, a few grain and commission merchants, insur- 
ance men, and such, the highest social life of the place 
was indicated and exemplified bv the activities of tin* 
skippers, the masters of the multitude of schooners that 
hailed from the port. They hail Ship Masters’ Halls in 
the winter, when the lakes were frozen over and all 
craft in winter quarters: and to these balls came not 
only the sailors who could obtain invitations that in- 
cluded' their best girls, but many of the vessel owners, 
commission men, and elevator owners, who, weary of 
the summer resorts in winter, and the mountains in sum- 
mer, chose to lx* sociable and human for the fun of it. 

It was a lively town. There were no moving pictures 
in those days, and only one public hall, with a stage, 
served as a theater for an occasional barnstorming 
show. But men knew one another. Sailors, who 
aboard ship were respectful to their superiors, called 
them by their first names when at home without rebuke. 
Hired girls sat at the table with the family, and enter- 


tained their company in the dining room. The same 
company might dance with the lady of the house at 
the next ball, and take a drink with the master of the 
house when the ball was ended. There were few social 
distinctions; but men — smart men —made money. A 
man who could control a little money could build a 
schooner and make her earn her cost in one season. 
Freights were high for water transportation, and rail- 
roads were few and limited. 

The little town was split by a broad river, spanned 
by a bridge that joined its two main streets. From this 
bridge the (topulation could view the schooners coming 
when the fall gales blew. In such times they would 
come in, with the help of tugs or without, lower their 
canvas, and, with a tug. make fast to a pier or an- 
other craft already in the dock. Without a tug, they 
would send a line by their lx>at to a handy wharf and 
bring up: or, without the tug, and without a chance at a 
dock, drop anchor until they could find a place. Often 
the broad river would l>e so crowded that one could 
walk and climb from one side to the other on schooners 
moored to one another. 

Such conditions developed men, lively men, intelli- 
gent men, able and forceful, not only among the sailors 
and their sujH'riors, but among the tugmen, the fellows 
that handled the small, snorting, high-pressure tugs 
whose duty was not only to catch all inlxmnd craft in 
the jaws of the pier, but to go out, in finer weather, a 
mile or two, and save time and trouble to the schooner 
by giving her a chance to take in canvas before reaching 
the dock. 

Vet the efforts, on occasions, of these tugmen ap- 
proached the realms of daredevil try. As illustrated to- 
day in the emulative work of the aviators, these tug- 
men would go out in the fall of the year when the big 
billows were charging in, forty feet high, and pick up 
the line of a schooner, yanking her in through the “hole 
in the wall" known as the jaws of the pier. They did 
not do it often; and when they did the feat was the 


subject of much discussion in the back rooms of the 
ship chandlers. For tugs are small and unsea worth}'; 
a few seas into the engine room door will flood the 
fires, and the tug is more helpless than the schooner she 
has gone to help. 

And so, with such men, sailors and tugmen, will this 
story have to do, — sailors who, coming down with a 
northwest blow, must jibe their canvas lief ore getting 
too close to the jaws of the pier, and tugmen who, in 
spite of their draft and engine power, must get these 
schooners in time, before they have drifted too far 
east to sail or be towed into the safety of the broad river 
harbor. When it is considered that the piers at this 
time were only one from the west and one from the east, 
giving an opening of about three hundred feet, the prob- 
lem of getting in is seen to be about that of a chased 
cat getting into a hole in the hedge. To the east of the 
lee pier is a pebbly beach. Luck}' the craft that is 
light, — she will be thrown up so that her crew can walk 
ashore dry shod, — but a loaded craft sticks in deep 
water, and in these old times they drowned; for the 
Life Saving Service, with its lifecars and breeches 
buoys, had not been inaugurated. Up and down the 
length of the Great Lakes this town was known as the 
City of Widows. It was full of them. 

fiUT there were children too, and with three of them 
we shall deal. First of the trio was Mabel, a 
schoolgirl of eighteen, a girl so good and sweet and 
“girly" that she needs no description. We all know 
this girl, and, beyond mention that her eyes were brown 
and her hair yellow, — a rare combination, — her beau- 
ties of soul, face, and figure will not be intruded in this 
story. 

Second in the trio was Jack, called Black Jack by his 
fellows because of his swarthy skin, black eyes and hair, 
and his moody disposition. He was not to blame for 
this disposition. He was bom with a sensitive soul, and 
the circumstances of his life gave him a small vocabu- 
lary. Hence Jack found difficulty in explaining things 
to critical elders, and was unjustly threshed many 
times at home and in school. He suffered keenly, and 
each spasm of physical pain found its multiplied par- 
allel in his mental pain. Jack wanted to be good, 
wanted to be square and honest and he wanted to be liked ; 
but things went wrong. And when, in his last year at 
school, he met Mabel, things went to their w’orst; for 
he loved the sweet girl, and she did not respond. He 
was afraid of her, and she of him. In better circum- 
stances he might have impressed her. As it was, he 
never really made her acquaintance; never, even at 
school, called her by her first name. He kept his dis- 
tance, worshiped at this distance, threshed several boys 
who, boylike, spoke slightingly of her; and in this 
earned more of her disapproval, for she did not learn 
that he had defended her: only that he was a quarrel- 
some, fighting boy. 

The third in the trio was Bill. Bill never in his life, 
perhaps, had a mood or an emotion. Bill was practical : 
Bill was handsome, with the blond, blue-eyed, curly- 
hair type of good looks; Bill was inoffensive and good 
natured and never had a fight in his schoolboy days, ex- 
cept with Black Jack on the day after he had taken 
M abel to a church sociable — and in this fight he had so 
thoroughly threshed Jack as to add several measures of 
gloom, despondency, and hopelessness to Jack’s already 
limited outlook. In a day or two Bill had forgotten the 
fight; but Jack remembered. Jack was a poet out of 
place; Bill a politician out of place. Each boy comple- 
mented the other; but neither knew it. They should 
have been friends; but Mabel stood in the way, and 
they became enemies. 

Bill did not take to politics, which he should have 
done: instead, he followed the line of least resistance 
and shipped before the mast on one of the small schoon- 
ers hailing from the small port. Jack did not. Jack 
carried in his soul a congenital fear of the sea that, 
while he lived, he could not down. He never learned to 
swim: he was afraid of the water. Yet, Jack had cour- 
age, and would fight. He knew nothing of horses; yet 
once, when Mabel was looking, he sprang in front of a 
runaway team and stopped it. He joined her later, 
hoping for a smile of approval. He did not get it: his 
clothes were torn and soiled, his hands were bleeding, 
and his face streaked with the mud of the street. She 
shuddered and turned away; he shivered and drew 
farther into himself. Bill, at the next Shipmasters’ 
Ball, with a white silk necktie, made much more im- 
pression on Mabel. He was a good dancer too, which 
Jack was not. 

And so, after schooldays were over, Bill went sailing. 
Tack went tugging, and Mabel remained at home to 
help her mother in the housework. Both young men 
were graduated two years ahead of the girl, and, as 
both were well equipped with the best education that 
the small town could afford, they advanced rapidly in 
their chosen lines. Bill becoming skipper of a schooner in 
four years, Jack Captain and part owner of the biggest 
tug in the port. Then Bill married Mabel, and in- 
stalled her in a home; while Jack, sinking farther into 
gloom and grouch, lived in a sailors’ boarding house, 
and increased his fistic skill bv many fights, and his 
chest and biceps measurement by daily handling of the 
wheel, — a tug Captain’s work, better calculated to de- 
velop physical strength than the climbing, furling, and 
rope hauling of a sailor. 

In time the enemies met. There was a short fight in 
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the rear room of a ship chain Her, from which Hill 
was carried, blind of both eyes, and in a semiconscious 
condition. Mabel nursed him through, and hated Jack 
with a wifely and womanly hatred. 

‘■I'll never sjieak to him again!" she declared hotly, as 
she laved Bill's eyes and applied poultices to the con- 
tusions on his face and chest. 

“Well," said Bill, “suit yourself. I'll speak to him, 
when the time comes. The man's a coward, and the 
whole port knows it. He has no business to command 
a tug." 

“'1 hen why does he?" 

“Saved his money and owns a half. The fight started 
about his last sneak work. He dared not go out and 
catch the Jacob Folsom when she came down last fall, 
and with one man short they couldn’t round in the fore 
sheet and fetch the piers; so she went ashore. And, as 
she wasn’t insured that trip, the owners lost, and the 
skipper lost his job. He’s sailing mate with old Flan- 
ders, and don’t hope to get another command." 

“But how did you get mixed up with it, Bill? It 
wasn’t your affair." 

“It was my affair, Mabel. At this port we depend 
upon the tug. The big blows come out of the dead 
Northwest. So we come down with the boom to star- 
board, and we have to jibe just outside, and in the work 
and confusion we can’t make after sail anil slant in. 
We haven’t the time nor the men. All we can do is to 
pass the towline and wait for the tug. If the tug fails 
us, we drift to loo’ard of the east pier and pile up. 
That east beach is filled with wrecks, and the grave- 
yards with sailors and mates— drowned because of the 
cowardice of the tugmen." 

“But why don’t the tug owners employ comjietcnt 
men?" asked the wife. 

“Well," answered Bill slowly, “I guess it’s like this: 
Sailors who can be sailors prefer to lx* so. There's a 
sort of pride, you sec. And a sailor who can't be a sailor 
— a failure, a coward — stays ashore, or, if lie has to have 
work, takes to tugging. Of course they become skilful 
in handling their tugs; but they wouldn’t Ik- tugmen if 
they could be sailors. Sailors are men; tugmen are half 
men. But they can fight, when their lives arc not in 
danger, and they can sometimes lick a man who takes 
chances every day that they would not dare take." 

“Then, Bill," said Mabel, “why don’t you, and men 
like you, get command of tugs, and do the work, and 
save lives and vessels?" 

“Then who would do the work outside?" answered 
Bill, with a grim smile. “Who would run these schoon- 
ers up and down the I ikes, carrying the cargoes, — 
grain, coal, salt, and railroad iron. This work must be 
done, Mabel, and who can do it but sailors? Black 
Jack and his kind could not." 

“I see," she said. “Your life, and the lives of men 
like you, depend upon the efforts of men like Black Jack. 
You* say that he has failed, and that men have drowned 
because of his cowardice. I hate him and despise him! 
I will not speak to him again, and I’ll tell what I 
think of him." 

“Leave that to me, Mabel," answered Bill, with a 
grin. “I can do it so much better than you can." 

“I will!" she said vehemently. “The miserable cow- 
ard! I’ll tell about him!" 

She did, and the terrible arraignment of “coward,” 
reaching him through the intermediary -f womanly 
ossip, sent Jack farther into the depths. Jack would 
ave risked his life for Mabel's approval; but not for 
Bill’s or that of any man living. Jack knew the limita- 
tions of tugs, which Bill, and others, did not. 

GO the season opened again, with the light un renewed, 
^ and the work of each keeping them busy, — Bill in 
sailing his schooner up and down the lakes, and Jack in 
doing tugwork, catching vessels in the jaws of the pier, 
but never going out into the seaway, where steering was 
hard, and the fireroom in danger from seas breaking 
into the engine room doors. 

Then came the fall of the year, when the schooners 
rolled and tumbled in, under foresail and jib, to be 
caught bv the tug, or to miss and go ashore. Black 
Jack had his hands full. He was now manager of the 
tug association, which, with a view to economy, had de- 
creed that comjx-tition should cease, and that only the 
tugs necessary to the exigencies should keep up steam 
and stand by for incoming craft. 

Jack’s big tug was the craft on duty. Jack looked 
out on the lake at about ten l*. m. of this particular 
night, and decided that in no case could a tug help a 
schooner coming in. The air was full of snow; the 
northwest wind was increasing; the seas, coming down 
from the expanse of Lake Ontario, backed by the blast 
over the Canadian wastes, were filled with menace, and 
horror, and death. 

So Jack went back to his tug, moored on the west 
side of the broad river, and turned in for a night’s sleep 
in his pilothouse. Wind and weather were with him. 
No call of duty would avail on this night of storm, 
stress, and strain. The seas were already breaking over 
the lighthouse on the west pier; the wind sen uined and 
whistled, and prevented sleep until he had wedged his 
windows. With this done Jack went to sleep, happy in 
the only happiness that could come to him, — that lie had 
threshed the fellow that had got the woman he loved. 

So Jack went to sleep, with his engineer, his fireman, 
and his deckhand asleep in the bunks below decks, each 
believing in an “all night in." 

But Fate was at work. And these men responded, 
each in his time and place. 

ISABEL, haunting the telegraph office, — for in those 
1 L days telegrams were not delivered,— received a 
despatch from Bill. It said: 

Leave Port Dalhousie this evening. Expect to make 
port at daylight. May want a tug. Do your work. 


“Do mv work?" she repeated. “What docs he mean? 
What can I do?" 

She went home, struggling through the snowdrifts, 
and breasting the cold wind that at times unbuttoned 
her jacket with its force. She lighted the big lamp in 
the front room and reread the telegram, while the in- 
creasing gale sang a song down the chimney that, 
though she was used to it, made her shiver. She did not 
know — and few know — that it is exactly the song that 
the wind sings through a ship’s rigging in a gale, — 
weird, uncanny, unrhythmical melody in minor that 
makes sailors fear death and grandmothers wish for it. 
Bill, a hundred miles west, was listening to it. 

“Do your work — " she read, when she had warmed 
up before the big base burner. “What docs Bill mean?" 

She sat there until near midnight, listening to the 
chimney song and to the pattering of hail-like snow on 
the windowpanes, and pondering on the message. She 
had no fears of Bill’s ability to make the piers. He had 
done so many times, and from his success had boasted 
to her and to others that he did not need a tug while 
he had canvas and men. But a neighbor with a shawl 
over her head came in. She was an old, wise woman, a 
widow, with experiences. 

“Read in the pajier, Mabel," she said, “that Bill had 
passed through the canal. Do you think he’s fool 
enough to start down the lake this night?” 

“He has started," answered Mabel. “He sent me 
this, telling me to do my work. I don’t know what he 
means. Read it." She handed over the telegram. 

The old lady read, thought for a few moments, and 
said, “He knows that he'll want a tug, and that Black 
Jack’s tug is on duty. He knows that Jack would not 
make a move to get him in unless something aroused 
him. That something is you, Mabel. You’ve got to 
rouse up Black Jack!" 

“I won’t!" declared the young wife hotly. “He’s a 
brute! He was always a brute! I know him, and Bill 
knows him, and I know Bill. Bill doesn’t need a tug. 
lie can make this port in any weather. He has done it 
before, and can do it now." 

“Well, Mabel,” said the old lady, “my man tried 
once too often, and I'm a widow on account of it. You 
take my advice. Bundle up, and go down after Jack. 
Give him a kiss, if necessary; but make him — simply 
make him stand by at daylight! Jack was in love with 
you, and that's what Bill meant.” 

“Don't Ix-lieve it,” said Mabel. “Bill would not want 
me to kiss him. Bill wouldn't ask a favor of him. He 
li ■ 1 Bill, and Bill hates him as much as I do." 

“ .Veil, well!” said the old widow, as she picked up her 
shawl to depart. “Suit yourself, Mabel; but I'll tell 
you that if I could get my man back I’d not only kiss 
Black Jack, but I’d do his washing and mending. I’d 
be a mother to him.” And she passed through the 
front door. 

Mabel sat down and thought, listening to the whist- 
ling, moaning, and shrieking of wind without, and to 
the impact, as of solid bodies, of snow on the window- 
panes. “Do your work!" Bill had said, and if the old 
lady was right it was a hateful and a shameful thing to 


do, — to appeal to Black Jack to help him in. Did Pi’l 
need help from Jack? She knew n< >thing of seamanship; 
but she hail heard men — strong men — say that Bill was 
the ablest and the luckiest skipper out of port. Was 
there anything wrong on this occasion? Did Bill, 
knowing all about it, shrink from telling her that 
something was wrong, leaving it to her own choice, and 
willing to die if she chose wrong, or, as she thought, 

right? 

There was no sleep that night, with Bill out in that 
storm; and she did not go to bed. She sat there before 
the base burner, cogitating, turning things over and 
over in her mind, reading and rereading Bill’s telegram, 
and trying to realize just what he meant in saying “I)o 
your work.” 

At last she rose and began to dress for the storm. 
“Do your work!” she said to herself, “means that I 
must coax Black Jack, the coward, to be brave and meet 
him in time with his tug." 

TT was now about three in the morning, many hours 
*■ too soon for Bill to appear; but, with her mind made 
up, she went out into the storm, fighting her way 
against the blast to the lakefront, where, partly shel- 
tered by a brick wall, she could look at the turmoil of 
sea in the halflight of a waning moon that filtered 
through the snow. The seas were charging in, thirty 
feet high and five hundred feet between the crests. 
They rolled up on the beach beneath her in upward 
avalanches, and left some part of themselves as ice; 
then they went back and exposed the lakebed for two 
hundred feet of pebbles and sand. To the east was the 
west pier and the lighthouse, sending its fixed light out 
to misguided mariners. The green seas lifted halfway 
up to the top of the lighthouse, split and shivered and 
scattered, descending to the maelstrom in the jaws of 
the pier, further to disorganize the cross currents. 

Mabel did not know that there was but one chance 
in a hundred a craft could sail in, or that a tug 
could float long enough to turn round. She knew only 
that her husband was out, that he had appealed to her 
to help him, and that it was her duty to help. She 
waited in the shivering blast of wind and snow until 
the morning sun, penetrating the smudge, made the 
eastern sea visible, but left the western part in darkness. 
Then, in this darkness, to the west, appeared a light, — 
a flaring light that soon went out; anil in its place was 
a green light. 

“It’s Bill," she said, “and he wants a tug. Black Jack 
is on tonight, and he would not move for Bill. That’s 
what Bill meant. I must move Jack.” 

Down she went through the snow and the wind blast, 
down until she entered the short, dingy streets of 
“sailor town,” to the tug dock. There lay the big black 
tug commanded by Jack, quiet except for the jet from 
her stack which indicated a full head of steam. 

She stepped on board, carefully choosing the spots 
on rail and deck that were free from snow, and found 
herself in the alley between the rail and house. All was 
dark and silent, except for the hissing steam. She chose 
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AN’IEL FARLEY, pausing amid the ac- 
tivities of Tammany leadership in the 
Eighth Assembly District to peruse 
a late evening newspaper, became 
aware of an entirely unfamiliar cloud 
sloping upward from the line of his 
political horizon. With the realiza- 
tion there spread over his boldly 
handsome face a familiar cloud, and 
he crumpled the newspaper angrily 
in his hands. Had he found himself 
unexjx-ctcdly confronted merely by 
the cyclone shades of reform vitupera- 
tion, the thunder and lightning 
menace of legislative investigation, 
or the sun-obscuring whirlwind of a 
rival’s energy, each of which he un- 
derstood and valued according to its worth, he would 
have smiled. It was the strangeness, the baffling elusive- 
ness, of this new and spreading gossamer veil that filled 
him with unclassified emotions, and for the first time in 
his political career he resolved abruptly to seek counsel 
«.f his wife. In that resolve, as shall appear hereafter, 
was the germ of surrender. 

Mrs. Farley was mysteriously but happily engaged in 
the library of the spacious house the leader had built in 
the most fashionable residential quarter of the Eighth, 
when he impulsively directed his steps toward home anil 
the feminine fount of wisdom. She had just completed 
sundry additions to the decorations of the room, and 
regarded them with complacency. She was three or four 
years younger than her husband, which means that she 
had barely passed thirty; she had blue eyes and brown 
hair, a trim figure, a laughing face, and a charm so un- 
mistakably Irish that one could see hot temjx-r flashing 
out as quickly as a smile can fade. She was energetic, 
progressive, mentally quick, and had evolved in the en- 
vironment of increasing affluence as definitely as had 
Farley, acting even as a corrective to him in such mat- 
ters as brogue, grammar, how to behave at home as you 
would in public, and the like, so that his lapses were few 
and never glaring. Only under stress of emotion would 
his overlay of culture fail him; and it was apparent that 
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he was laboring under such a stress when he entered the 
library, his soft hat on the back of his head, his eyes on 
the objectionable news in the paper, his dialect resem- 
bling that in which he had asked her to marry him seven 
years earlier. 

^T/HAT are you women coming to, Helen?” he de- 
^ manded, smiting the newspaper with his fist and 
ignoring the fact that his query might suggest a reply. 
“This paper says the suffragettes are going to make a 
street comer campaign against every candidate who 
doesn’t declare himself in favor of votes for women. 
That’s the meanest sort of intimidation!” 

Mrs. Farley laughed aloud, a rippling laugh that seemed 
to have several distinct springs of humor for its source. 

Farley bent his still clouded face upon her. “What’s 
there to laugh at? It is intimidation! What’s a man 
going to do? Here I’m a candidate for the Assembly, 
and the election less than a month away! I can't go 
out and attack these women, can I?” 

“No, Dan,” Mrs. Farley replied demurely, her whole 
face crinkling with mirth, while her eyes strayed to the 
new decorations on the wall. 

“If there’s one thing more than another that gets me 
sore,” Farley pursued, violently aggrieved, “it’s women 
meddling in politics. Thank Heaven, Helen, there’s 
none of that foolishness in you! I don't see what the 
men can be thinking of to let their wives make such s[x-c- 
tacles of themselves! Why, Helen, if you took up with 
any such an unwomanly game as that. I’d — I'd — ” 

He hesitated, that he might formulate in mind and 
speech a declaration sufficiently drastic yet not op- 
pressive, and his eyes involuntarily followed the still 
laughing- eyes of Mrs. Farley toward the walls above the 
b<x»kshelves. His lips, in the midst of expressive in- 
tentions, refused further aid to his tongue in the articula- 
tion of intelligible sounds ami remained parted. His 
eyes widened and his face took on the aspect of horror. 
What he saw suspended almost from the ceiling was 
a huge yellow banner, on which was embroidered 
in startling letters of black, “VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 
Slowly he turned to the right, to be confronted by an- 
other banner, bearing the strange device, “WOMAN 
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the largest door and knoc ked. There was no 
answer, and she knocked again. Then she 
heard a curse, and the door was opened, to 
disclose Black Jack. His face was stupid 
from sleep and angry from the wakening. 
“What's the matter?” he demanded. 
“Jack," said Mabel, her heart beating and 
her voice trembling, “we’ve never been real 
good friends; but I want you to do me a 
favor tonight.” 

“You, Mabel — you want a favor? Here, 
first come in out of the storm. Xo, back to 
the engine room where it’s warm.” 

J ACK put on his cap and jacket, stepped 
out, and led her along the slipper}’ deck 
to the engine room door, which he opened 
and pushed her through. There was a 
cushioned, athwartship bench, and above it 
a lighted lamp. At one end of the bench lay 
the sleeping engineer. And at the other 
Mabel and Jack sat down. 

“What is it?” asked Jack, with eyes di- 
lated. For the first time since he had known 
and loved her, she was with him alone, and 
in some kind of trouble. 

“Bill’s out tonight,” she said. “He wired 
me that he had left Port Dalhousie, and I've 
been awake all night. I was over on the 
west bank and saw his torch, then the green 
light. He depends ui>on you, Jack, and 
asked me to do my work.” 

“Your work!" he repeated. “That is, 
asked you to coax me to drown myself and 
my men in the effort to get him in? I always 
thought him a good seaman, though a fool; 
but I never thought he’d depend on his wife 
to save his miserable life. If he’s coming 
down tonight, lie’s going on the beach. He 
can’t get in without a tug, and no tug can 
live in the sea out there. Why should I 
drown myself and my men just because he 
plays the fool? He ought to have held on 
until this blows out.” 

“But, Jack,” pleaded Mabel, “he may 
have started before it began, and did not 
know. Here is the telegram. Read it.” 

Jack read. “May want a tug," he quoted. 
“That shows that he knew the danger. And 
he sends his own wife down to ask help of a 
man who doesn’t like him, but always did 
like his wife. ' I )o your work — ’ that means 
but one thing." 

Mabel stood up and shrank toward the 
door. Jack also stood up, and backed 
toward the sleeping engineer. 

“Don’t l>e alarmed,” he said. “I’m Black 
Jack, and a coward; but I want nothing, 
from woman or man that I do not earn, or 
that is not given freely. You have asked 
n>e to die tonight, and I refuse — that is all. 
Do you want my escort home?" 

“Then you will not go out and catch Bill?" 1 
asked Mabel. 

“I will not!” 

“Not even for me?" she ventured, think- 
ing of the command, “Do your work!” 

“Yes. if lit was for you; but it is not for 
you: it's for a man worse than a coward, a 
man who would sacrifice his wife. But 
there’ll lie no sacrifice. I know tugs, and I 
don’t care to drown; and I know Bill, and 
I’ll let him drown, because he doesn’t de- 
serve to live. But I'll Like no advantage of 
a woman’s love for her husband.” 

“Jack!" said Mabel vehemently, “I knew 
— a girl always knows — and. Jack, you must 
do it for me: not for Bill, but for me, 
and I’ll pray for vou every night of my 
life!” 

Then, liefore the nonplussed man could 
forestall it, she had sprung toward him, en- 
circled his neck with her arms, and kissed 
him on the lips. 

“Save my husband, Jack!” she said as she 
withdrew her arms, and Jack sat down on 
the cushioned bench, and partly wakened 
the sleeping engineer, who grumbled inco- 
herently and kicked. 

Mabel, flushed and embarrassed, sat down 
as far away from Jack as the bench would 
permit. Jack looked stupidly at the floor, 
then at Mabel, than at the somnolent 
engineer, and then he looked out on the 
storm. 

“X<>!" he said. “Bill has a mate and four 
men besides the cook. They must die. I 
have three men on this tug besides myself. 

I would die myself, to pay for that kiss; 
but I have no right to drown my men. You 
have not kissed them, and if you did they 
might not respond. There is the case. Let 
me Like you home. ” 

“Then you will not help Bill in?" asked 
Maliel, with wide-open eyes. 

“I will not. Let me take you to your 
home. ” 

“You need not. But you will know. 
Black Jack, that while you live a woman 
calls you a murderer. For it is your duty 
to risk vour life to save other lives risked to 
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give you a chance to make a living Good- 
by, you coward!” 

CHE opened the door and passed out, 
^ leaving him still seated on the bench. 
She climbed to the wharf and made her way 
back to the west bank against the bombard- 
ment of snow and wind. The green light 
was plainer now, and nearer; and soon she 
made out in the gathering light of the morn- 
ing the shadowy outlines of a schooner under 
a double-reefed foresail and jib. The craft 
lurched to an angle of thirty degrees to lee- 
ward, she rose on her nose and sank on her 
tail to an angle of fifteen, and her hull was 
mostly out of sight. But she was making 
her way, and, even as Mabel looked, the 
mainsail fluttered from the booms. She did 
not know, but the men aboard that schooner 
were setting a close-reefed mainsail, against 
the exigency of hauling on the wind to sail 
into the harbor unaided by a tug. The fore 
boom was to starboard, and she saw it slowly 
creep in. She did not know that the canvas 
must all be to port when the vessel headed 
for the piers. Then the foresail jibed, and 
the mainsail slowly rose and tautened while 
the schooner altered her course and headed 
directly toward her, seemingly anxious to 
hit the beach beneath her. But the leeway 
was at work, and her drift carried her east- 
ward. It was a problem beyond her com- 
prehension as to whether that schooner 
would make the piers or go to the eastward 
to the deadly beach. 

She watched and prayed for Bill, while 
the wind whistled through her upper gar- 
ments, and the snow protected her body 
from the waist down; for she stood in a 
drift four feet high. But in the interval be- 
tween the snow squalls she looked to lee- 
ward, and there, in the jaws of the pier she 
saw a big black tug, wallowing in the cross 
seas, showing her bilge on the lee roll, plung- 
ing her nose into the combers, and again 
lifting into view. It was Black Jack’s tug, 
and he had gone out for Bill. 

“God love him arid bless him!” said Mabel. 
“He’s good, after all. ” 

And so she watched in the growing morn- 
ing light, and prayed, not only for the man 
she loved, but for the other man who loved 
her. 

TIILL was on deck; he had been on deck 
** all night. Starting from Port Dalhousie 
under lower canvas, with a crew tired out 
from the long, hard drill of taking the 
schooner through the Welland Canal, he had 
sent his crew below to sleep, wisely judging 
that he would need them, fresh and strong, 
when they made port. But before sending 
them down he had taken in his mainsail and 
close reefed the foresail, which, with the jib, 
was all that she needed to make the run by 
daylight. And until the first gray lightened 
the darkness to the east he and the helms- 
man had the deck together. Bill showing the 
torch toward the last. Then he called his 
mate and his men, and said to the former: 

“Now, you know what we’ve got to do. 
The wind is due nor’west, and with this sea 
there’s little chance of a tug — none whatever 
if Black Bill is on tonight. So, just as soon 
as we see the light, we must jibe to port — 
very carefully, mind you, on account of this 
old canvas — and put the reefed mainsail on 
her. If it don’t cam' away, we can sail in.” 

“Why,” said the mate, “don’t someone 
kill that black dog?” 

“He’ll get it some day. There’s the light 
Loose the mainsail; but before you set it 
get the foresheet aft, ready to jibe." 

They obeyed him. They loosed the main- 
sail to the last peak gasket; then, leaving 
the fluttering canvas, went to the foresheet. 
Slowly it came in until the boom was nearly 
overhead, and the man at the wheel working 
like a wood sawyer under the increased diffi- 
culty in steering. Then Bill sang out: 

“All ready! Haul taut your boom guy 
and hang onto it. Stand by to slack away, 
one hand; the rest aft to the mainsail. Put 
your wheel up,” this to the man at the 
wheel; “bring the light about two points on 
the port bow.” 

Leaving one man to slack the boom over 
by the guy, the rest tumbled aft and maimed 
the main throat and peak halyards. 

It was now that Mabel, on the west bank, 
recognized the schooner and wondered. 
The schooner paid off, the foresail filled on 
the opposite side, and the fore boom guy 
sang like a fiddlestring under the sudden 
strain, then parted at the bitts; then the 
fore boom, with six feet drift, swung over- 
head until brought up by the sheet. But 
the sudden checking of the vast expanse of 
canvas was too much for its strength. A 
rent appeared in the middle, extending up 
and down until it met a patch; then it tore 
forward and aft, and before the men had 
started the main gaff clear of the boom the 
foresail was in ribbons. 

“Let it go to the devil!" roared Bill. “Set 
this mainsail!” and then, to the man forward 
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at the guy, “Loose the staysail ami flying 

j»l»" . . 

The mainsail rose in a shower of crac kling 
ice, and soon was set, with the sheet well aft. 
Then, with Bill assisting the helmsman, they 
rushed forward to set the jilts. But they 
met difficulties too great for the limited 
time. The two sails were solid, elongated 
cones of ice, frozen to the spars, and every 
n >j»e was as large round as a ball club. With 
the one ax on board, and all the capstan bars, 
they attacked the ice; but made little head- 
way. With shoulders perspiring and feet 
freezing, they hammered, and chopped, and 
swore, until they heard Bill’s voice from aft: 

“Never mind'your canvas. Pass the tow- 
line, weather side, and stand by for the tug.” 

They looked. The west pier was but a 
quarter of a mile ahead, and just inside was 
a big black tug, wallowing half under as she 
headed toward them. 

“For the love of Gawd!” yelled the mate. 
“Is that fellow coming out? What next? 
Out with the towline, Boys!” 

■"PHE towline, stowed in a tight, dry hawser 
box, was easily handled. They hauled 
it out, passed the end out the bow chock 
and aft under the headgear to the fore rig- 
ging, ready for a heaving line. Then they 
rested and looked. The tug was burying 
half her pilothouse, but making way against 
the gale. Yet they could see that their own 
drift, under nothing but short after canvas, 
would carry them to leeward of the east 
pier unless the tug did better and caught 
them. 

And the tug did it. She rounded to, roll- 
ing like a log, with her high pressure exhaust 
turned into the stack, coughing over the 
sounds of wind and sea, and slowly steamed 
up on the weather side of the schooner. Jack 
put his head out of the pilothouse window 
and shouted: 

“Got vour line ready? Stand by! My 
fireroom has three feet o’ water in it.” 

“Aye, aye!” answered Bill. “All ready!” 

“If I get you in,” shouted Jack. “Take in 
that mainsail. It’ll bother me.” 

The tug drew forward, a man on her fan- 
tail threw a heaving line, and the towline 
was hauled to the tug and made fast. Then 
she went ahead, heading high into the wind; 
for just to leeward was the corner of the east 
pier. Should the schooner strike that pier, 
nothing would save her; for the line would 
part, and as there was rocky bottom be- 
neath anchors would not hold, she would go 
ashore to become kindling wood in a few 
hours. But, inch by inch, as it seemed, they 
crept up, and finally Jack could bear off a 
little and steer into the harbor. The reefed 
mainsail helped; but the wheel was hard 
up, with two men holding it. Soon Jack bore 
ofF another point, and the mainsail helped 
more. Then, safe within the harbor. Jack 
headed for the lower island, a dock near the 
west bank. But they were a long time reach- 
ing it, getting out the boat, and taking a 
head line ashore. 


Bill ran forward to superv ise this job; for, 
should they miss, there was still a solid east 
pier to drift on and he was so busy, until 
the line was fast, that he forgot the tug. 
Then he looked. She was close under his 
port bow; but going down — nothing but 
her deckhouses and smokestack in sight. 

“Throw us a line!” yelled a voice that was 
not Jack's. And the weary crew responded. 
Several lines were thrown, and they pulled 
up three men, — the engineer, the fireman, 
and the deckhand. Then came a gurgling 
voice from the river, fifty feet away. 

“It’s Jack," said the engineer weakly, “and 
he can’t swim!” 

Bill shed oilskins and boots. “Stand by 
with that boat and get us!” he commanded, 
then took a header over the rail and swam. 
It was sometime before he heard Jack’s voice 
again, and then he had a hard and furious 
struggle with the frantic man until his boat 
came up and his men pulled them in. But 
Jack was now unconscious, and remained so 
in Bill’s cabin until the boat had gone ashore 
and brought out a doctor, who revived him. 

I1UT the boat also brought an excited 
woman, who, after first hugging and 
kissing Bill to breathlessness, threw her 
arms round the neck of the wakening Jack, 
and materially assisted the doctor in his ef- 
forts. 

“We must never call him a coward again, 
Bill," she said radiantly, unabashed, as she 
faced the astonished Bill, “even though he 
did it for me!” 

“For you?" asked Bill. “How?” 

“Why, the telegram. I showed it to him, 
and it was your asking me to do my work 
that appealed to him. He refused at first; 
then thought better. We must all be friends 
after this. 

“Of course,” said Bill. “Jack, I haven’t 
got it quite clear; but you showed yourself 
a real man tonight, and I take back all I 
ever said. Will you shake hands?” He ex- 
tended his hand, and Jack took it; then 
weakly sat up. 

“All right, Bill, we’ll call it off. Though, 
perhaps, if you hadn’t saved my life just 
now I shouldn’t. A man ought not to send 
his wife to beg help from the man he has 
beaten and hated." 

They shook hands; but Bill, in a puzzled 
tone, asked: 

“What is all this?” 

“The telegram. Bill,” broke in Mabel. 
“And Jack was a perfect gentleman about it. 
Here it is.” She produced the despatch, 
damp and frazzled from the storm. 

“I^eave Port Dalhousie this evening," he 
read aloud. “Expect to make port at day- 
light. May want a tug. Do your work." 
He smiled at his wife; then looked at Jack 
with a mingled expression of respect and 
amusement. “That is just what I tele- 
graphed,” he said, “instead of the last three 
words. They made a mistake in sending it. 
Instead of saying ‘Do your work,’ I said 
‘Do not worry.'” 
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with the red domino, the mysterious and 
unknown beauty who had dazzled London, 
Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg for months, 
would appear that night in the New York 
Theater Roof Garden. 

The place was packed. Several hundred 
persons unsuccessful in obtaining seats saw 
a victoria drive up to the front of the theater 
at half past eight and a slender little woman, 
dressed in a trailing black robe, an aigrette 
in her hair, and a red mask hiding her eyes, 
descend and accompanied by an elderly 
d-ienna, disapj>ear in a private elevator. 
The crowd upstairs saw her dance. Still 
the red mask baffled all attempts to recog- 
nize her. To newspaper men who were ad- 
mitted to her dressing rcxjrn she spoke in 
what seemed to be a delicious mixture of 
Russian, French, and English. But during 
the weeks she sj>ent in the f< »cus center of 
the public gaze no one penetrated the red 
mask far enough to discover that the Dom- 
ino Lady who received two hundred dollars 
a night for a ten-minute mirror dance was 
no other than Dazie, the little Detroit girl 
who a few months before had been glad to 
dance three times as long in “Buster Brown," 
a second-rate musical comedy, at the Ma- 
jestic Theater, for seventy-five dollars a 
week. 

Later she discarded the simple disguise 
and went back to her simpler name; but by 
that time she had been “made.” Mile. 
D;izie is now the best paid American toe 
dancer. A press agent did it. 

A N extraordinary example of press agent- 
ing occurred during the List theatrical 
season— and, while its peculiarities have 
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been chronicled in half a dozen of the lead- 
ing magazines and weeklies and in hundreds 
of newspapers throughout the United States 
and Canada, a short account of how it all 
happened will not be out of place here. 
Briefly, the facts are these: 

Miss Margaret Illington appeared at Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, in November, 1911, 
in “Kindling,” a new play by Charles Ken- 
yon. At the end of three months, two of 
which were spent in New York City, the 
play had lost twelve thousand dollars and 
was about to be thrown into the theatrical 
ashcan. But it wasn’t. Not until the mid- 
dle of August, 1912, did Miss Illington close 
her season. At that time the losses had not 
only been regained, but profits of nearly 
fifty thousand dollars had been banked. 
This fall with the same play she begins a 
solid year’s tour of the country. Her man- 
agement believes her net profits will average 
two thousand dollars weekly. 

“Kindling” happens to be an extraordi- 
narily good play, and Miss Illington, as most 
playgoers know, is one of the most promi- 
nent American actresses. Without these 
positive factors to work on the press agent- 
ing would have been unsuccessful; but even 
with them the play failed until a crowd of 
amateur publicity boosters got in their fine 
work. The financial success of “Kindling" 
was directly due to thirty writers of note, 
who, unbeknown to Miss Illington, Mr. 
Bowes (her husband-manager), and Mr. 
Kenyon, drafted and signed a letter which 
was sent to the writer folk of New York. It 
recited the merits of the play and the play- 
ing, it lamented the approaching demise, and 
it requested that people who wrote and ap- 


For rising young men! 

<3ic/Q<3en 


A SALLE, Illi- 
| no ' s was named 
| after a man who 
was always up 
early in the morning. — The 
men whose names go ring- 
ing past their century usual- 
ly see the dawn before the 
rest of the world. 

Robert Cavelier, Sieur de 
La Salle was always on the 
march towards the Golden 
West before 7 A. M. — And 
out at La Salle, the Westclox 


people design sleepmeters 
for men who, like La Salle, 
will get under way while 
the East is still gray. 

Bit Ben it an admirable example of theee 
clockmakera’ akill. — Slender, handsome, yet 
maaaive. he stands 7 inches tsll with clean- 
cat. well shaped hands and a frank, friendly 
face, distinctly visible in the dim morn- 
inf light. 

He rings last when yon want and either 
way yon want, five Untight minmtet or every 
other half minute during ten minmtet nnleas 
you flag him off. — His keys are large, strong, 
pleasing to wind— hia voice deep, cheerful 
pleasing to hear. 

Big Ben is sold by 18,000 jewelers. Hia 
price ia S2 SO anywhere in the States, 
— If you can’t find him at yonr jeweler's, a 
money order sent to Westdox. La Salle. Ill- 
inois, will bring him to you express prepaid. 


DUST WITH 


The kitchen is the place to have 
perfectly clean hands and where 
the paper towel has the most uses. 

S cofTfssue 

'lowels 

** use like a blotter ’* 

have a dozen different uses in the kitchen — 
first, in place of the fabric roller towel, which 
no matter how often changed, can never be as 
clean as a Scot Tissue Towel that is used but 
once and thrown away. Again, it is the very 
best thing you can use for polishing glass, for 
removing the surplus fat from doughnuts, 
oysters and potatoes; simply lay them on 
Scot Tissue for a moment. 

Put up in rolls of 150 extra heavy towels — 
each roll in a separate dust-proof carton. 

35c a Roll— 3 Rolls for $1 

(Except West of Mississippi an i Canada). 

Fixtures 25 Cents to a Dollar 
scon PAPER CO., 602 Gleowood An., Philadelphia 

Makers of " Sani-Tissue," the onlu balsam- 
ized toilet paper. 5c” Waldorf. "Scot Tissue 
Dydees, Sani-Kombs. Scot Tissue Table 
Cooers, and other hygienic paper specialties. 
CD IT IT Write today for a copy of the new nov- 
r iv r . r. elette ■' Mrs. Marvin's Motto.” You'll 

appre< iate these clean towels more after you read it. 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano — any varnished 
surface: 

Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe fnmitnre just as if 
you were dusting. 

You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
resultl Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. AH the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 

3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
or injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 

Household size, S-oz. bottle. SO cts; 3-oz., 
25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 

FREE.— Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet— both free. 

3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

42 A K. H. Broadway, New York 



